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ing  upon  big  sisters  to  give  them  orange- 
wood  sticks  from  their  manicure  sets.  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  cleaning  teeth,  brushing  and 
combing  hair,  changing  underclothing  and 
socks,  and  of  polishing  shoes  occurred 
usually  as  the  children  suggested  them. 

Each  time  an  inspection  by  the  teacher 
was  conducted,  more  children  had  con¬ 
formed  to  the  standard.  In  the  mornings 
before  school,  when  the  children  were  free 
to  converse,  the  teacher  was  gratified  to 
hear  such  comments  as: 

Tommie:  Look  at  those  new  shoes! 

Bobbie:  I  got  them  yesterday  and  pol¬ 
ished  them  last  night  so  they  won’t 
get  scratched. 

Pete:  I  blacked  my  old  shoes  last  night 
and  look  at  them  shine !  But  I  Would¬ 
n’t  get  my  hands  clean  afterward.  I 
hope  the  teacher  doesn’t  inspect  to¬ 
day. 

Patty:  The  teacher  said  I  have  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped  hands.  I  told  the  lady 
upstairs,  so  last  night  she  gave  me  a 
manicure.  I’m  going  to  keep  them 
just  as  nice  as  this  always. 

Harry:  Miss  Blank,  I  started  out  clean 
this  morning  but  got  dirty  playing  in 
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the  yard  before  the  bell  rang.  May 
I  go  to  the  lavatory  ind  vvash  again? 

At  the  end  of  about  eight  weeks  when 
the  work  on  cleanliness  in  health  periods 
was  over,  the  teacher  made  a  second  per¬ 
sonal  survey.  She  found  a  definite  im¬ 
provement  in  the  appearance  of  every 
child  whose  name  had  been  listed  in  the 
preliminary  survey.  Those  children  who 
forgot  to  wash  at  home  felt  uncomfrotable 
at  school  and  usually  asked  for  permission 
to  use  the  lavatory.  The  children  who 
bit  their  fingernails  were  trying  hard  not 
to  do  so  and  were  often  reminded  by  their 
classmates.  Shoes  were  much  neater  be¬ 
cause  the  children  themselves  cared  for 
them.  Many  children,  even  boys,  told 
proudly  that  they  washed  their  own  socks 
now. 

The  most  noticeable  improvement  was 
made  by  the  two  outstandingly  dirty  boys. 
As  far  as  these  children,  without  parental 
help,  were  able  to  manage,  they  came  to 
school  clean.  The  class  began  to  be  more 
friendly  toward  them  and  no  more  re¬ 
quests  for  seat  changing  occurred. 

The  whole  class  proved  that  cleanliness 
improves  personal  appearance  and  is  an 
aid  in  making  and  keeping  friends. 


THE  VIDELYZER 

CHARLES  G.  BARANY,  Instructor  of  Radio,  Boys  Vocational  School,  No.  293 


On  September  14,  1937,  a  20  year 
old  blind  boy  named  Maurice  E.  Mow¬ 
bray  was  entered  in  the  Radio  Technician’s 
Course  of  the  Boys  Vocational  School  No. 
293  at  the  request  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  With  the  simple  words 
from  my  principal,  Mr.  Millard  C.  Kent, 
"See  what  we  can  do  with  him,”  this  boy 
was  started  on  his  vocational  training. 
It  was  ‘evident  to  all  of  us  that  he  was 
under  a  great  handicap  in  his  effort  to 
prepare  himself  for  possible  employment 
at  a  respectable  salary. 


Before  long,  two  outstanding  problems 
became  apparent:  First,  as  new  circuits 
were  developed  the  student  would  have 
to  resort  to  circuit  diagrams  but  unless  the 
lines  and  symbols  were  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  paper  he  could  not  read 
them.  A  writing  liquid  must  be  found 
then  for  his  purpose,  that  would  dry  fast, 
stay  without  spreading  where  it  was  ap¬ 
plied,  remain  reasonably  fixed  without 
rubbing  off,  and  of  course  appear  raised. 

I  spoke  about  what  was  needed  to  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Balsam,  who  at 
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6.  Several  children  wore  clothing  show- 
spots  from  food. 

7.  New  shoes  proudly  shown  to  teacher 
during  the  first  week  of  school  had 
become  scratched  and  scuffed  due  to 
lack  of  polishing. 

8.  Two  boys  were  shunned  by  their 
classmates  at  recess  and  in  the  room, 
mainly  because  of  their  soiled  cloth¬ 
ing  and  unwashed  bodies,  Both  were 
developing  an  anti-social  attitude  to¬ 
ward  other  children.  / 

The  semester  topic,  Helping  Ourselves 
Work,  is  introduced  by  a  unit  on  Getting 
Ready  for  the  Activities  of  the  Day.  The 
children  told  what  they  do  to  get  ready  for 
the  day.  Their  list  placed  upon  the  board 
impressed  many  children  with  the  idea 
that  washing/is  a  process  consisting  of 
many  operations  which  some  of  them  were 
slighting.  / 

Reading  health  textbooks  led  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  realization  that  there  are  many 
toolyhseful  for  washing.  Lucy  was  p/oud 
to  tell  that  she  had  a  fingernail  brush  at 
home  and  would  like  to  bring  it  in  to 
school.  Several  children  then  offered  other 
tools  and  finally  Fred  suggested,  "I  think 
it  would  be  fun  for  us  to  bring  some  of 
these  cleanliness  tools  and  make  an  ex¬ 
hibit.” 

Elsie  agreed  with  Fred.  "And,”  said 
she,  "we  could  show  how  to  use  them.” 
So  Frances  was  put  in  charge  of  receiving 
and  arranging  the  contributions,  while  the 
class  helped  her  make  a  list  of  the  tools 
required.  The  children  all  decided  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  hands,  face,  neck 
and  ears  before  next  health  lesson;  for, 
when  the  teacher  suggested  an  inspection 
that  first  day,  several  boys.jadd  girls  pro¬ 
tested  that  it  was  unfair  as  they  had  had 
no  warning. 

During  that  week  Frances  reminded  the 
children  to  bring  in  their  tools  and  she 
undertook  to  secure  and  paint  an  orange 


crate  to  be  used  as  a  wash  stand.  The  col¬ 
lection  grew  steadily,  charts  showing  tools 
for  cleanliness  were  made  at  home,  and 
several  children  began  to  show  very  plainly 
that  they  were  making  freer  use  of  soap 
and  water. 

In  the  lessons  that  followed  the  tools 
collected  by  the  class  were  used,  for  many 
children  demonstrated  the  use  of  water, 
soap,  wash  cloth,  fingernail  brush,  and  nail 
cleaner.  The  first  demonstration  was 
made  by  Margaret  who  was  always  neat 
and  clean. 

She  stood  before  the  orange  crate,  with 
basin  on  the  top  and  tools  arranged  on 
the  shelf  below,  and  explained  carefully, 
"First  you  turn  on  the  warm  water,”  and 
turned  an  imaginary  faucet.  "Then  you 
dip  your  wash  cloth  into  the  water  and 
wring  it  out.”  Step  by  step  she  illustrated 
the  process  of  washing.  When  she  had 
finished,  although  she  had  never  put  this 
hlass  wash  cloth  into  water  nor  had  it 
touched  any  part  of  her  but  her  hands, 
Scott  exclaimed,  "She  looks  cleaner  even 
if  she  didn’t  really  wash,  doesn’t  she,  Miss 
Blank?” 

After  the  initial  demonstration  by  such 
a  good  little  actress,  many  of  the  children 
wanted  to  try  the  demonstration  and  sev¬ 
eral  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at 
once.  Louis,  whose  face  and  hands  were 
rather  grimy,  did  not  offer  and  refused  to 
play  when  asked  by  the  teacher.  The 
next  week,  however,  he  was  very  clean  and 
asked  as  soon  as  he  reached  school  if  he 
might  have  a  turn  at  demonstration.  This 
informal  dramatization  was  carried  on  for 
several  weeks  as  a  before-school  activity. 

In  health  periods  other  activities  as  well 
were  carried  on.  Two  children  proved 
that  warm  water  is  more  helpful  than 
cold  for  removing  dirt.  Others  proved 
that  soap  actually  helps  to  remove  dirt. 
Many  children  made  fingernail  cleaners 
by  covering  the  ends  of  tooth  picks  with 
absorbent  cotton.  Others  told  of  prevail- 
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that  time  taught  mechanical  drawing,  and 
together  we  set  out  in  search  of  such  a 
writing  fluid.  We  tried  every  possible 
mixture,  but  with  negative  results.  We 
remained  hopeful,  however,  and  through 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  we  finally  located 
a  paste  used  by  stationery  manufacturers 
to  bind  the  top  edges  of  pads  so  that  sheets 
may  be  torn  off  easily.  It  was  just  the 
"ink”  desired. 

Our  worries  were  not  yet  over,  however, 
as  a  pen  had  to  be  developed  which  would 
be  practical.  Mr.  Balsam  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  using  a  type  of  lettering  pen  that 
looked  something  like  a  hypodermic 
needle.  This  was  attached  to  an  empty 
lead  toothpaste  tube  filled  with  the  rubber¬ 
like  substance,  and  by  squeezing  the  tube, 
the  liquid  could  be  "layed”  on  the  lines 
and  symbols.  Mr.  Balsam  undertook  the 
tedious  job  gladly,  and  soon  165  symbols 
were  "traced”  with  the  "ink,”  and  the 
student’s  "symbol  recognition”  lesson  com¬ 
menced.  After  six  weeks  he  was  tested 
and  the  results  showed  that  he  had  105 
correct  out  of  the  165.  Normal  students 
rarely  do  better  than  100  out  of  165. 

The  next  problem  was  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  Circuit  analysis  is  done  with 
an  instrument  called  an  analyzer  which 
consists  of  supersensitive  voltmeter,  milli- 
ammeter,  and  resistance  measuring  ohm- 
meter  combined.  Its  ranges  are  changed 
by  selector  switches.  By  means  of  such  an 


instrument,  a  servicing  technician  can 
analyze  voltage,  current,  and  resistance 
conditions  in  a  radio  set;  determine  which 
of  the  circuits  is  defective;  and  finally  lo¬ 
cate  the  defective  component  part.  With¬ 
out  such  a  necessary  tool,  the  time  involved 
to  locate  the  trouble  by  the  so-called  hit- 
and-miss  method,  would  be  too  long,  and 
unprofitable  to  the  employer. 

For  months  my  conscious  hours  were 
spent  on  the  thought  of  some  such  device. 
Because  of  the  delicate  nature  of  such  a 
meter  we  were  convinced  that  we  would 
have  to  devise  one  on  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  could  be  read  from  the  outside,  and 
one  which  operated  electronically.  But 
how?  Both  Mr.  Balsam  and  I  had  ideas, 
but  they  proved  impractical  upon  a  more 
careful  inspection.  One  day  while  giving 
my  class  a  demonstration  with  a  photo¬ 
electric  relay,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
if  a  contact  point  could  be  mounted  upon 
the  delicate  moving  pointer  of  a  suitable 
meter,  and  another  contact  so  arranged 
that  it  could  rotate  in  an  arc  from  one 
end  of  the  meter  scale  to  the  other  while 
made  fast  to  a  shaft  which  was  brought 
out  through  the  meter  case,  and  a  knob 
with  a  stainless-steel  pointer  attached,  then 
an  enlarged  scale  with  raised  lines  placed 
below  this  auxiliary  pointer  would  solve 
my  problem.  The  instrument  works  in 
the  following  manner:  the  auxiliary 
pointer  is  set  to  the  extreme  right  end  of 


Although  totally  blind  this  boy  can 
now  check  the  circuits  of  a  radio  quite 
as  accurately  as  his  classmates  who  can 
see. 
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the  enlarged  scale.  A  reading  is  made 
with  the  instrument  in  the  conventional 
manner,  the  instument  then  indicates  some 
given  value.  By  slowly  rotating  the  knob 
toward  the  left,  the  stainless-steel  auxiliary 
pointer  rides  above  the  new  scale  at  the 
same  time  that  the  other  end  of  the  shaft 
carrying  the  movable  platinum  contact 
point  approaches  the  platinum  point 
mounted  on  the  delicate  meter  pointer. 
The  instant  the  two  contact-points  meet,  a 
circuit  is  made  at  any  point  on  the  scale. 
Closing  of  the  circuit  thus  sets  a  miniature 
loudspeaker  in  action  which  emits  a  high- 
pitched  tone.  At  that  instant,  the  student 
would  cease  turning  the  knob,  knowing 
the  auxiliary  pointer  was  then  directly  over 
the  regular  meter  pointer.  The  raised 
lines  on  the  auxiliary  scale  may  then  be 
"read.” 

Further  difficulties  appeared.  Suppose 
the  test-leads  were  reversed  through  error? 
How  could  the  student  know  in  order  to 
protect  the  instrument  from  damage?  This 
was  solved  by  adding  another  platinum 
contact  permanently  fixed  within  the 
meter-case,  well  to  the  left  of  the  "zero” 
position.  In  the  event  the  meter  did  read 
in  reverse,  the  platinum  contact  on  the 
regular  meter  pointer  would  touch  this 
stationary  "reversed  polarity”  contact  and 
actuate  the  loudspeaker  so  that  a  low- 
pitched  tone  instead  would  be  emitted. 


Because  of  the  micro-sized  contacts  used, 
a  special  variable  tone  audio  oscillator  cir¬ 
cuit  had  to  be  designed  so  as  to  minimize 
electro-static  attraction  between  the  con¬ 
tact  points. 

So  far,  all  this  was  but  an  idea.  Money 
was  necessary  to  put  it  in  practice.  This 
was  the  easiest  part  of  the  whole  matter. 
After  a  consultation  with  Mr.  John  L. 
Beck,  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  he 
asked  how  much  money  would  be  needed, 
to  which  I  replied  $50.00.  Mr.  Beck  said 
to  let  him  know  when  it  was  required  and 
a  check  would  be  sent.  Some  five  months 
later,  after  many  hours  of  reviewing  the 
possibility  of  wasting  the  money,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  chance  the  building  of  the  in¬ 
strument  described  above.  A  telephone 
call  brought  the  check,  but  not  before  I 
asked  my  principal’s  permission  to  enter 
the  transaction.  A  week  after  I  received 
the  money  Mr.  Beck  died  suddenly,  not 
living  to  see  his  confidence  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  justified.  This  phase  had  an  accel¬ 
erating  effect  upon  me. 

The  precise  work  of  mounting  the  con¬ 
tacting  elements  within  the  meter  case, 
machining  delicate  parts,  and  wiring 
shunts  and  multipliers  to  suitable  selector 
switches,  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  electrical  department,  Mr. 
Alton  Schlenker,  whom  I  knew  had  the 


The  "Videlyzer”  —  the  instrument 
which  makes  possible  the  testing  of 
radio  circuits  without  the  sense  of  sight. 
Note  raised  symbols  on  all  scales. 
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necessary  patience,  experience,  and  skill 
for  such  a  delicate  piece  of  work. 

The  making  of  the  nine  copper  auxiliary 
scales  produced  more  head-  and  heart¬ 
aches  than  anything  thus  far.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  place  metal  lines,  totaling 
some  540,  upon  copper  plates  after  I  first 
calibrated  each  one,  was  answered  by 
another  one  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  R.  Spartana,  who  teaches  A.  C. 
machinery  in  our  school.  He  suggested 
electro-plating.  After  some  experimenting 
a  satisfactory  technique  was  developed. 
Mr.  Balsam,  with  his  infinite  skill  and  his 
willingness  to  help  rescribe  the  lines,  re¬ 
lieved  me  again  of  many  hours  of  tedious 
work.  He  also  supplied  the  electro-plat¬ 
ing  apparatus. 

The  instrument  is  now  a  finished  pro 
duct.  It  has  demonstrated  its  practicabil¬ 
ity  and  accuracy.  I  believe  it  opens  up 


another  avenue  of  profitable  vocation  for 
those  unfortunates  who  lean  toward  things 
technical  and  electrical  as  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood,  but  to  whom  up  to  this  time  no 
hope  was  possible. 

To  Mr.  Balsam,  Mr.  Spartana,  and  Mr. 
Schlenker  named  in  this  article,  is  due  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  their  loyal  cooper¬ 
ation  in  giving  their  time,  labor,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  along  the  lines  mentioned.  With¬ 
out  them  my  ideas  would  still  be  in  em¬ 
bryonic  form.  Also,  it  is  only  proper  and 
just  that  I  acknowledge  further  my  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  my  source 
of  inspiration;  namely,  my  principal’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  faculty,  and  the  answers  to 
my  prayers  for  Divine  guidance. 

I  have  named  the  instrument  "Vide- 
lyzer.”  "Vide”  is  Latin  for  "see,”  and 
"lyzer”  from  "analysis,”  a  resolving  or 
separating  of  a  thing  into  its  elements  for 
examination. 
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DO  YOU 

That  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
which,  headed  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  is  composed 
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Motion  Picture  Division  of  the  National  Emer¬ 
gency  Council? 

That  the  two  perkindergarten  classes  which 
were  organized  last  year  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  public  school  system  have  already  attracted 
wide  attention  among  educators  and  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  from  such 
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That  the  June  1939  Forester,  Forest  Park 
High  School  yearbook  edited  by  Wiliam  Wood- 
side,  took  first  place  in  the  annual  yearbook  con¬ 
test  sponored  by  the  Columbia  National  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  Association? 
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dett  Co.,  1939. 

Stewart,  Maxwell  S.  Cooperatives  in  th, 
U.  S. — A  Balance  Sheet,  Public  Affairs  Pam 
phlet  No.  32.  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1939. 

Tchaika,  Florence  M.  The  Coast  Guard 
Picture  Script  Series.  E.  M.  Hale  and  Co. 
1939. 

Thomas,  Jean,  and  Leeder,  Joseph  A.  Tht 
Singin’  Gatherin’ ,  Tunes  from  the  Southerr 
Appalachians.  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1939. 

Watters,  G.  and  Courtis,  S.  A.  A  Children’. 
Picture  Dictionary.  E.  M.  Hale  and  Co. 
1939. 

Wyler,  Rose  and  Hughes,  Avah.  Experi 
ment  Book,  Picture  Script  Series.  E.  M.  Halt 
and  Co.,  1939. 


KNOW 

That  the  enrollment  of  Girls’  Vocational 
School  reached  a  peak  in  September  1939  with 
a  total  of  690  names  on  roll? 

That  the  parents  of  the  pupils  who  attend 
the  nursery  schools  conducted  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
paste  the  outlines  of  the  lectures  on  child  de¬ 
velopment  by  Mrs.  Edwards  A.  Park,  Supervisor 
of  Nursery  Schools,  in  scrapbooks  which  they 
embellish  with  illustrations,  clippings  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  original  remarks, 
and  two  of  these  scrapbooks  were  sent  to  the 
Commonwelath  of  Australia  upon  the  request 
of  Miss  Catherine  Heinig,  Federal  Director  of 
Preschool  Education  for  Australia,  who  heard 
about  the  idea  during  a  visit  to  Baltimore? 

That  Mr.  Stanley  Heylmun,  Forest  Park 
High  School  faculty  member,  spoke  before  the 
industrial  arts  teachers  at  the  Delaware  State 
Teachers’  Association  in  Wilmington? 

That  two  students  of  the  Girls  Vocational 
School  scored  in  recent  interesting  contest:  one 
in  the  field  of  commercial  education  through 
which  Elizabeth  Sanda  won  a  trip  to  the 
World’s  Fair;  the  other,  a  gymnastic  contest, 
in  which  Louise  Zeman  was  awarded  third 
prize  ? 

That  Peggy  Ann  Smith,  Western  High 
School  student,  conducted  a  style  program  over 
Station  WCBM  during  the  summer? 

I 


